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Original Articles. 


DIET, DIGESTION, AND THE 
VOICE: WITH MANY REMARKS 
OF VALUE TO ALL VOICE- 
USERS.—DO’S AND DONT’S.* 

By DR. J. MOUNT BLEYER, 
New YORK CIty. 
[Editor Electrical Review, etc.]. 

foe a number of years’ experience 

in the treatment of diseases of the 
vocal organs in singers, actors, clergy- 
men, lawyers, and others, I found that 

“diet,’’ in connection with the proper 

constitutional and local treatment of 

these organs, plays the chief réle in or- 
der to reach the goal, ‘‘szccess.’’ 

A good cook rises to the dignity of 
“artist.’ He may rank with the chem- 
ist, if not with the physician. God made 
the food, and the devil the cooks. 

‘No digest of laws like the law of di- 
gestion.’’—Moore. 

Our good neighbors, the French, or 
rather the philosophers among them, 
have asserted that the perfection of man 
and his species depends upon attention to 
diet and digestion; and, in a material 
point of view, they are not far wrong; 
and, indeed, in a non-material point of 
view, it may be said that the spirit with- 
out judgment, is very likely to be ex- 
posed to indigestion; and perhaps igno- 
Tance complete is to be preferred to an 
ill-digested erudition. 








*Read before N. Y. County Medical Association, 
November 2st, 1892, 








With diet and patiénce Walpole 
thought all the diseases of man might be 
easily cured. Montesquieu, on the other 
hand, held that health purchased by 
vigorously watching over diet was but a 
tedious disease. But Walpole was nearly 
correct, while Montesquieu was not very 
distant from the truth. Dieting, like 
other things, must be undertaken on 
common-sense principles; for though 
there be multitudes of mad people in 
the world, society generally is not to be 
put upon the regimen of ‘‘Bedlam.”’ 

We live, not by what we eat, but by 
what we digest; and what one man may 
digest another would die of attempting. 
Rules on this subject are almost useless; 
one must be able to individualize every 
case himself, and those that come under 
his notice. I have found that each man 
with certain hints, may soon learn the 
peculiarities and powers of his stomach 
. . . - health and disease in this respect; 
and this once ascertained, he has no more 
business to bring on indigestion and 
other disorders connected therewith than 
he has to get intoxicated or fall into debt. 
He who offends on these three points 
deserves to forfeit stomach, head and his 
vote. 

Here are several important rules always 
to be observed; make them your religion. 

The golden rule is ‘‘moderation and 
regularity;’’ he who trangresses the rule 
will pay for it by present suffering and a 
“check after Christmas.’’ 

A false hunger ought not to be soothed, 
nor a false thirst to be satisfied, for satis- 
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faction here is only adding fuel to a fire 
that would otherwise go out. 

‘* Festina lente’ is ‘‘ Latin de cuisine’ 
for ‘‘eat slowly,’’ and it is of first-rate 
value. He who does so gives best 
chance for healthy chyle; and that 
wanting, I should like to know where 
the post-prandial enjoyment would be. 
Without it digestion is not, and when 
digestion is away Death is always peer- 
ing about to profit by its absence. “See 
to it,’’ as the Chinese chap says. 

We must neither act unreservedly on 
the dictum of books nor copy slavishly 
the examples of others if we would have 
digestion in a healthy condition. There 
is 2 self-monitor that may safely be-con- 
sulted. Of his existence there can be no 
doubt, for every man who wakes with a 
headache most ungratefully blames the 
same monitory “ self.’’ 

So let me say that among the seven- 
teen hundred or more works which exist 
on the subject of diet and digestion, the 
sufferers may study the question till they 
are driven mad by doubt and dyspepsia, 
and difference of opinions among the 
doctors. 

Every man may find comfort in the 
reflection that with early hours, abun- 
dant exercise, generous and _ proper 
suited diet, but nottoo much of it, and 
occupation, without which a worse devil 
than the former enters in possession of 
the victim—dyspepsia cannot assume a 
chronic form. It may bea casual visitor, 
but it will be the easiest thing possible 
to get rid of him. But philosophy has 
said as much from the beginning, and 
yet dyspepsia prevails and physicians 
ride in carriages! Exactly! And why? 
Because philosophers themselves, like 
the Stoic gentleman in Marmontel, after 
praising simplicity of living, sink to 
sleep on heavy suppers and beds of down 
with the suicidal remark that ‘“‘Le Luxe 
est une j’olie chose.”’ 

I hope that these few philosophical, 
or rather common-sense rules, in this 
essay will bring many to their senses and 
that much good may be derived from 
them. 

ALIMENTATION. 

This may be placed urider two heads: 
the healthy and unhealthy alimentation. 

The healthy alimentation is the feed- 
ing upon that or those kinds of foods 
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which any animal or organism is designed 
to live upon, as indicated by the struc- 
ture and functions of its digestive 
machine. 

The unhealthy alimentation is the 
feeding, again, upon food which the di- 
gestive organs cannot readily and per- 
fectly digest. Many instances can be 


-given: We should not for a moment 


think of feeding our cattle, horses, and 
sheep upon lean or fat meats, neither do 
weexpect to feed cats and dogs upon hay, 
corn, and oats. If such digression be 
attempted, we should soon have all these 
animals diseased, for this would consti- 
tute unhealthy alimentation or the feed- 
ing upon food for which the digestive or- 
gans were not intended. That which 
would be healthy alimentation for horses, 
cattle, and rabbits, would be unhealthy 
alimentation for the cat and dog, and 
vice versa. What would be healthy ali- 
mentation for purely herbivorous and 
purely carnivorous animals would be uu- 
healthy alimentation for man, since he 
partakes structurally of both the herbiv- 
ora and carnivora, and belongs to the 
omnivora.} 

‘Food productive of disease in the 
horse, ox, and rabbit might be healthy 
food for the dog and cat, while that 
which might induce disease in either the 
purely herbivorous or the purely carniv- 
orous animals might be healthy food for 
man, and in him promote health. Hence 
it is evident that experiments performed 
with food upon the horse, ox, or rabbit 
cannot in their result be applied either to 
the dog and cat orto man. In experi- 
menting in this direction, each class must 
stand alone, and must be studied inde- 
pendently of all others.’’ 

The structure of a human being is about 
one-third herbivorous and two-thirds can- 
nivorous. Man in his native wild state 
feeds mainly upon game and fish, with 
much less than one-third of vegetable 
products. It is found that in this state 
he is free from some disease, as consump- 
tion, Bright’s disease, diabetes, locomo- 
tor ataxy, paralysis, fatty diseases of 
the organs—as the heart, liver, etc., tu- 
mors, and the various forms of cancer ; 
also he escapes most of the infectious 
troubles, measles, small-pox, scarlet fe- 


1Salisbury, The Relation of Alimentation and 
Disease. 
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ver, diphtheria, etc. Such diseases here 
cited reach him when he comes in con- 
tact with civilization. 

There exist certain people, as well as 
nations, who have become herbivorous. 
Long generations of vegetarianism and in- 
herited organic tendencies have inured 
their constitution to this mode of living. 

We are told that in such individuals 
the stomach, or meat-digesting organ, 
has but little work to do; the result is 
that the pyloric valve is paralyzed and 
thus remains open permanently, and 
the vegetable food passes through the or- 
ganism, being chiefly digested by the 
biliary secretions, small intestines and 
their glandular appendages. 

It has often been shown and observa- 
tions made that such individuals, asa 
rule, have less nervous and muscular en- 
durance than those who eat meat ora 
mixed diet. The English officers tell 
us that while their army was serving in 
India they deemed it always necessary to 
send their native troops off on a march 
one day aliead of the English soldiers, in 
order that the natives might arrive at 


the given point on the same day. 

Man in the wild state suffers rarely 
from death brought on by disease ; if so, 
it is usually due to an accident or to old 


age. The death-rate is small in youth 
and middle age, accidents excepted. 
Dr. Salisbury, in his book on ‘‘ The Re- 
lation of Alimentation and Disease,”’ 
states many important and valuable 
truthful facts bearing upon this subject. 
He says: ‘‘I have known many North 
American Indians of temperate habits 
who were hale, hearty and straight as an 
arrow when over one hundred years old. 
Among the native wild tribes of Central 
America many of them are found to be 
considerably over one hundred years of 
age. In one instance, where records 
have been kept, a man now living in Rio 
de Janeiro—a Spanish doctor—is known 
to be over one hundred and ninety-three 
years old, and who is yet quite strong 
and active, mentally and physically. 
This man is also a meat eater. 


“There is no reason why we of civil- 


ized communities should not live to an 
€ven greater age than man in the wild 
state, if we would but avoid the causes 
of the fatal diseases previously enumer- 
ated. These causes are simple ones and 





have their origin in our daily habits of 
living, in the cultivated taste for un- 
natural nutriment preparations and 
drinks, and in the various exposures to 
infections—cryptogamic and infusorial— 
developed in and by abnormal surround- 
ings, states and conditions. All of these 
may be readily avoided if we will but 
read a few plain lessons from the book of 
nature ever open to us.’’ 


THE DUAL CONSTRUCTION OF MAN, AND 
HEALTHY ALIMENTATION. 


Asa general rule we have twenty 
meat teeth and only twelve vegetable 
teeth, while four of the latter, the ‘‘wis- 
dom teeth,’’ are poor apologies as 
grinders. The stomach in man is a 
purely carnivorousorgan, and isdesigned, 
both in structure and function, for the 
digestion of meats without fats. The 
small intestines, with their glandular 
appendages (liver, pancreas, and glands 
of Lieberkuhn and Bruner), are herbiv- 
orous mainly, and are designed to digest 
vegetables, fats, and to change starch 
into glucose. The biliary secretions, 
and those of the glands of Lieberkuhn 
and Bruner, are for digesting farinaceous 
and vegetable products generally. Ac- 
cording to this construction man is 
designed to feed both upon vegetable 
and animal food. 

Healthy food would consist in a diet 
of about one part of vegetables, fats, and 
fruits to about two parts of meat without 
the fat and connective tissue of the meat. 
Sweets and fruits are to be taken in 
moderate qualities. Fruits should only 
be used after breakfast and dinner, al- 
ways on a full stomach, never at night. 
Supper should consist of all kinds of 
broiled fish, lean broiled meat, broiled 
chicken, oysters, lean broiled chops, 
beef tea, milk, soups, beefsteak, boiled 
eggs, boiled or raw only, boiled ham, 
(lean), bread, rice, tapioca, bread, sago, 
custard, puddings, etc. At night the 
main factor is to have all quickly diges- 
ted food, and such food as will not pro- 
duce either flatulence or fermentation. 
These two, flatulence and fermentation, 
never exist one without the other. 

Foods, therefore, must be selected as 
can be most readily digested in health or 
disease—especially from the vegetable 
kingdom. When food only is eaten that 
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digests and assimilates well, there is no 
fermentation or flatulence in the diges- 
tive organs. Then we find that the en- 
tire economy assumes its normal func- 
tions, or, if otherwise, the deviation from 
health to disease is immediately noticed. 

All vegetables and fruits can be par- 
taken of in a healthy state of the diges- 
tive organs; also the starchy and other 
nutrient products of grains. 


THE WEAR AND TEAR OF THE BODY AND 
ITS RECONSTRUCTION. 


We know that every action of the ani- 
mal body, whether mental or muscular, 
is accomplished at the expense of, and 
accompanied by the destruction of, a por- 
tion of the fabric of which man is com- 
posed. That which is destroyed is at 
once carried away and cast off from the 
body, and in its place fresh material is 
supplied by the blood. Hence the de- 
sire for food which is received into the 
stomach, and, if solid, is there digested 
until brought to such a state of fluidity 
that the suitable part of it may be con- 
veyed into the blood, as the whole mass 
passes through the long tract of intestines. 
By this means the blood is fed by the 
stomach and intestines, and the tissues 
by the blood. 

So we can see what an important part 
the proper food plays in healthy and un- 
healthy alimentation, and what good or 
harm may arise therefrom. Further I 
will show how many diseases are due to 
unhealthy alimentations, and how they 
can be prevented and cured by proper 
food. Most ofthe catarrhal troubles of 
the nose, throat, chest, and ear can be- 
yond a doubt be blamed to improper feed- 
ing, which I have proved to myself in 
many cases which came under my care. 

Many patients and doctors have attrib- 
uted the causes of these ailments to other 
injurious modes of life, occupations, etc. 
*‘But why search in the dark, when light 
can be shed?’ The digestive machine 
can be taken to account ninety times out 
of a hundred. I have cured many cases 
of old-standing catarrhal troubles of the 
nose and throat by a simple, rigid regi- 
men and local treatment. The patient, 
of course, must be obedient to his master, 
otherwise he will fall back to his old con- 
dition. Proper and healthy feeding, 
when once begun, must be kept up for 





the entire life. Deviation therefrom one 
must always pay according to the ratio 
of his deviation. 


THE COMPOSITION OF FOODS. 


The constituents of food are composed 
of the various elements known to exist 
in nature; only a limited number enter 
into the constitution of living bodies. 
The following is a list of those found as 
constituents of the human body; carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur, 
phosphorus, chlorine, sodium, potas- 
sium,calcium, magnesium, iron, fluorine, 
silicon, manganese, aluminum, copper. 
The first four,—namely: carbon, hydro- 
gen, oxygen, and nitrogen, exist in far 
larger quantity than any of the others. 
As for those which occur toward the end 
of the list, they are present only in ex- 
ceedingly minute quantity, if indeed, 
they are invariably present; it is more 
than doubtful if they are to be regarded 
as essential constituents. 

The food being the source from which 
the elements forming the constituents of 
the body are derived, it follows that food 
must contain all the elements which are 
met therein. No article can, as food, 
satisfy the requirements of life that fails 
to comply with this condition. 


THE COMPOSITION OF MAN AND HIS NU- 
TRITION. 


About two-thirds of the body of man 
is composed of water, and the remaining 
one-third consists of substances supplied 
by the solids of the food naturally taken 
by him. These latter may be convent- 
ently distributed into four classes—z. é., 
(1) nitrogenous substances, richest in 
flesh or meat; (2) fatty or oleaginous 
matter; (3) starchy or saccharine (sugar) 
compounds; and (4) mineral matter or 
salts. A supply of all these different 
kinds of food, as aforesaid, is necessary 
to maintain the body in health, and they 
are, therefore, found in proper proportion 
in the natural provision of miitk. Cheese 
also is nitrogenous substance, butter a 
fatty matter, lactose, or sugar of milk, 
represents the starchy or saccharine class, 
and there are also abundant salts, the 
whole being dissolved in water. ; 

For further details upon the subject, 
consult any physiological work. _ 

Although meat or animal food is the 
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richest in nitrogen,there exists an abund- 
ant quantity of that element in many 
vegetables, such as gluten, wheat, beans, 
peas, etc. It is consequently practicable 
to live in health without eating any meat, 
and on this account some persons advo- 
cate a purely vegetable diet. This diet 
has also its good sides and its bad ones. 

The so-called vegetarianism holds a 
popular sway at the present day, and can 
justly boast of influential and able sup- 
porters. It is boldly claimed for it that 
itis the natural dietetic system of man, 
that for which he is made and best fitted; 
that, when adopted, it, in the vast major- 
ity of cases, promotes longevity and vigor; 
that it bothcures and prevents gout, bil- 
iousness, rheumatism, epilepsy, dyspep- 
sia of every shade, or grade and not a 
few other complaints; and that it is 
cheaper than mixed diet. 

Looking over the geographical area, 
the vegetarian points to the vegetarian 
feeders of to-day—the Arabs, the Turk- 
ish porters at Smyrna, the Chilian min- 
ers, the Russian peasantry—as examples 
of muscular strength and of robust 
health; coming to history, we find the 
Greeks of Leonidas, the Persians of Cyrus, 
the Swedes of Gustavus Vasa, among 
groups of men; Pythagoras, Socrates, 
Seneca, Buddha, St. Chrysostom, Milton, 
Byron, Voltaire, Schiller and Linnzeus, 
among individuals, solemnly paraded be- 
fore us as the products of a vegetarian 
diet ; while even comparative anatomy is 
pressed into the service, and our near 
anatomical relative, the monkey, is 
brought forward as a strict vegetarian to 
shame or to convince us. Like all sys- 
tems founded on a one-sided review of his- 
tory and our limited and often uninten- 
tionally biased personal observation, 
vegetarianism, propounds great truths of 
wide but, alas! not of universal applica- 
tion. It speaks of truth, but not of the 
whole truth. 

It is, among systems, a fine specimen 
of the limpid kind but it cannot justly 
claim to have covered the whole rock 
of scientific truth. 

In a book ! written by A. E. Bridger, 
B.A.,.M.D.,F. R. C. P. EB. we find 
an attempt, to solve the riddle of the 
Successes and failures of vegetarianism, 

mong the successes of the vegetarian 
“Man and his Maladies,” 














regimen, he says. “That it generally 
promotes mental clearness, and favors a 
calm, even philosophical frame of mind, 
and that it holds in check the passions, 
is true; that also it is a most efficient 
means for the prevention and cure of the 
gout, rheumatism, biliousness, some 
forms of epilepsy, and most varieties of 
gastric and intestinal dyspepsia, I think 
must here, in justice for the system, be 
conceded too; but this is not due alone 
to the superiority of the vegetable ele- 
ment, but to other easily traced causes.’’ 

What, then, is the rationale of the pro- 
cess? Are the benefits derived durable? 
Are they ever purchased at grave risk to 
life? 

These questions are answered as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ The effects observed are the 
direct and natural consequences of a 
diminution in the supply of the body of 
albuminous food, and probably to a slight 
extent also of the substitution of the less 
complex form of vegetable albumen for 
that derived from meat. Now, presum- 
ing that the vegetarian takes his direc- 
tion from official sources, such as the 
Vegetarian Society, and eats, according 
to their direction, a certain amount of 
seed food—. e., peas, beans—(these two 
should be eaten sparingly, as the human 
stomach cannot digest the double sac in 
which they are enveloped, unless other- 
wise prepared beforehand) — lentils, 
whole wheat meal,oatmeal, gluten, maize- 
meal, fruits, vegetables, etc., per day, he 
will seem, when he turns to the tables of 
the relative food value of the various 
articles and compares them in quantity 
and composition with his former meat 
supply, to take as much tissue food as 
formerly, or even a little more. 

This may be a fact as far as the mere 
act of swallowing is concerned, but is by 
no means true of the amount assimilated, 
of that, in fact, which passes into the 
blood to assist in tissue repair; and this 
for the simple reason, that in vegetable 
seeds the intimate union ofalbumen with 
starch and fat,and the hard covering ofsuch 
seeds as escape the teeth or the cooking . 
process, tend to prevent the rapid diges- 
tion of albumen in the stomach which 
taken place in the case of meat. Asan 


indisputable matter of fact, in vegetarian 
diet between seventeen and twenty per 
cent. of the albumen is actually voided 
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with the feeces while but a minute frac- 
tion of animal albumen caa escape in 
health, the digestive fluids which it en- 
counters. Habit, no doubt, after a time 
fits the digestive faculties more completely 
to the consumption of such seeds, and, 
indeed, we know that in the horse and 
the cow a very active digestion even of 
starch proceeds in the stomach; but 
while habit is gradually doing its work, 
the body will run some risk of terminat- 
ing its career—‘‘before the grass grows 
the horse may starve.’’ 

In the light of this undeniable fact— 
a fact which has its useful side—that 
vegetable albumen is, weight for weight, 
greatly inferior to meat in its power of 
entering the blood current, and is there- 
fore in considerable quantity rejected by 
the bowel—is explained by the extraor- 
dinary power ofa rigidly vegetarian diet- 
etetic system over gout, rheumatism, 
dyspepsia, Bright’s disease and some 
forms of epilepsy. 

“If you reduce very considerably the 
amount of albumen calling for digestion 
you relieve, of course, immensely, the 
organs whose duty it is to digest albumen, 
and ofthose organs the liver is the first. 
You also lessen or remove entirely, the 
products of mal-digestion in the organ, 
‘ the direct and undeniable cause of gout, 
rheumatism and of biliousness, gall stone, 
_and of many of the more troublesome 
secondary and more remote consequences 
of dyspepsia, of some forms of epilepsy 
and other nerve disturbances and even 
the direct cause of Bright’s disease.”’ 

A peculiarity, and sometimes a very 
useful one, of the vegetarian dietary is 
this ; a frequent action of the bowels, by 
reason of the unassimilability of much of 
the food consumed, which, while not in- 
digestible in the sense of undergoing 
fermentation and inducing pain, is never- 
theless, as we have seen, indigestible in 
the simple sense that it largely escapes 
the action of the gastric and intestinal 
fluids unsuited to such a combination. 
To this aperient action, to this cure of 
constipation, often accompanied as it is 
by flatulence, colic, and the absorption 
into the blood of the products of fermen- 
tation lying for a long time in the bowel, 
all of which are but too often traceable 
to a diet consisting largely of concentra- 
ted foods, foods deficient in waste mate- 





rial useful as an intestinal stimulant, may 

alove be traced many of the smaller and 

a cures effected by such a vegetarian 
iet. 

It might appear difficult to account, on 
physiological grounds, for the fact that 
as the bodily strength decreases, pro- 
vided that the brain be not itself the seat 
of degeneration or disease, as in old age 
and insanity, nor its blood supply pois- 
oned, as in fevers, an extraordinary con- 
dition of mental calm, not unmixed often 
with a strong religious bias should take 
possession of the seat of thought. This 
serene and even temper of the mind may 
be partly, and is more probably wholly, 
due to the subsidence of the passions, 
which may be regarded as ebullitions of 
nerve force, the result of over stimula- 
tion, the source of which is often to be 
found in excess of food, especially of 
meat, which possesses more than one 
highly stimulating ingredient. We are 
familiar with the mental exaltation which 
ensues on a full meat meal or on the con- 
sumption of a small amount of alcohol, 
and which may either take a general 
form, that of a sense of well-being, or 
according to circumstances and to the 
constitution of the individual, be diverted 
into special channels and concentrated 
on special objects. 

Cut off the excess, or substitute an 
actual deficit, and such sensations dimin- 
ish or vanish, and the individual, in 
place of feeling that distinct sense of 
stimulation, not infrequently followed by 
torpor, to which he has been accustomed 
after each full meal, and which has pos- 
sibly hampered considerably any men- 
tal work in which he has been engaged, 
experiences but a slight and merely com. 
forting and satisfied sensation, which in 
no way debars him from mental or phys- 
ical work. ; 

Vegetarianism, then, confers on its 
votaries the benefits of abstinence, all of 
which may, however, be secured on a 
diet mixed with small quantities of ani- 
mal food. 

From my experience of several years, 
I conclude that by this means we do 
not reduce so considerably the albumin- 
oids, where such a diet is imperative. 
Then from that which has been debated 
upon, vegetarianism can often be com- 
mended, though the adoption of such an 
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entire rigid system should not be under- 
taken too suddenly, except under com- 
petent medical advice and supervision. 

This courseof dieting I adopt, with 
some modifications, in all diseases of 
nose, throat, ear, and certain catarrhal 
forms of chest diseases, complicated by 
Brights’ disease, rheumatism, gout, dy s- 
pepsia and stomach troubles of all 
grades, nervous diseases, alcoholism, 
severe catarrhal trouble, etc. 

My modification of the mixed vege- 
tarian system consists in utilizing fats as 
an economizer of the albuminoids, and 
here I must say that a vegetarian dietary 
in which animal and vegetable fats enter 
freely is very much fuller and likely to 
be a very much more satisfactory one 
than that from which all animal fats 
except butter and cream are excluded. 

Indeed, vegetarianism plus a liberal 
allowance of fats of all kinds is, in my 
experience, by far the most satisfactory 
dietetic regimen in such cases as gout, 
rheumatism, or indeed in any dyspeptic 
disorders that have come under my treat- 
ment, no matter howcomplicated. Iam 
certain that those who will give diet a 
sufficient trial in the method herein put 
forward and described will soon see their 
patients delivered on tise shores of health. 

Individualization of all cases is to be 
taken into consideration. 


WHAT ARE THE PRECAUTIONS IN ALI- 
MENTATION TO BE OBSERVED WITH 
A VIEW OF PRESERVING THE 
INTEGRITY OF THE VOICE? 


I find it is obvious, in the first place, 
that a choice should be made of those 
articles of diet which do not tax exces- 
sively the powers of the stemach to get 
tid of them. Unhealthy alimentation 
always acts as a cause of disease, where 
otherwise healthy alimentation or feeding 
upon such foods as the system can well 
digest and assimilate is always promotive 
of health. 

Special feeding, indicated by the con- 
dition of the system, acts as a means of 
Cure in all diseases arising from un- 
healthy feeding. By special feeding in 
any disease is meant the living on pre- 
cisely such food as can be most thor- 
oughly digested and assimilated, or upon 
Such food as the diseased tissues require, 
and upon no other. When living in this 





way the system is steadily and gradually 
getting into better order, the appetite 
improves, the urine becomes clear and of 
the proper density and quantity, the 
feeces healthy in consistence and color, 
the skin moist and soft, and all the mu- 
cous surfaces about the entire air pass- 
ages and elsewhere take upon them- 
selves a normal state. There are many 
diseases arising from unhealthy feeding, 
too numerous to cite here, but a few 
which directly interest us are the majority 
of cases of loss of voice,! several forms of 
deafness and diseases of the ear that have 
not resulted from injuries, poisons, expo- 
sures, and infections; all catarrhs, thick- 
enings and fibrous diseases of the diges- 
tive organs and air passages (aside from 
those caused by injuries, poisons, and in- 
fections); anzemia in all its forms; con- 
sumption in all its phases, including 


**‘chronic diarrhcea;’’ dyspepsia in all its 


forms; rheumatism in all its varieties; 
‘‘asthma in all forms, except such as re- 
sult from animal and vegetable parasites, 
etc.’’ ‘‘The point of attack, in any given 
case, is determined by the previous weak- 
ened state of the nerves and tissue of a 
given part. ‘“The weakest, most exposed, 
most abused, and most used part or organ 
falls first a victim, because the operative 
influence brings such part or organ into 
a condition fitted to take on diseased ac- 
tion. Disease always proceeds along the 
line of least resistance.’’ If we feed as 
nature designed us to do, the organs and 
all tissues may be thus maintained in per-’ 
fect health. They hecome diseased if we 
depart from the ‘“‘straight and narrow 
path” in which we should travel gastro- 
nomically. We may no doubt look to the 
foods and fluids of civilized life for a 
larger causal share in those ‘‘ills the flesh 
is heir to.’’ 

I find that healthfully feeding those 
tissues which require nourishing and 
starving such as have been overfed or 
unhealthily fed, will in time restore the 
equipoise of an unbalanced organism. 

In order to exhaust as far as possible 
the entire subject in this article, I am 
forced to lay out a plan by which I will 
be able to cover only the most important 
points. Therefore the form of do’s and 





1Dr. Salisbury, in his work, speaks in extenso 
regarding the following cited diseases. 
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don’ts has here been made use of for all 
voice users. 

According to the Latin proverb, ‘‘water 
gives moderation’’ it behooves us to look 
for a few minutes into the much praised 
and little appreciated aqua pura. 

There is nothing in nature more useful 
than water, but commonly speaking, you 
can neither buy anything with it nor get 
any article for itsexchange. Adam Smith 
strikingly compares with it the usefulness 
and value of a diamond; the latter has 
scarcely any value in use, but much that 
is valuable may be had in exchange for 
it. In the desert a cupful of water is 
worth one full of diamonds; that is, in 
certain emergencies. The diamond and 
the water illustrate the difference between 
value in use and value in exchange. 

Water doubtless is the natural drink of 
man—in a natural state. It is the only 
liquid which truly appeases thirst, and a 
small quantity is sufficient for that effect. 
If man had kept to water the saying 
would not be applicable to him that ‘‘he 
is the only animal privileged to drink 
without being thirsty.’’ But then where 
would the medical men have been? 

But he does well who at all events, 
commences the day with water and 
prayer. 


DO’S AND DON’TS 


Do take hot-water one or more hours 
before meals, and half an hour hefore 
retiring. The temperature should be 
110° F., and the water should be taken 
long enough before each meal to allow it 
to get out of the stomach before the food 
is eaten. One hour before meals is the 
proper time. Take fifteen to twenty 
minutes in the drinking. This hot- 
water drinking has many excellent points 
It washes out the dirty, yeasty, slimy, 
sour stomach, before eating and sleeping, 
and thus prevents troubled sleep, wake- 
fulness, fermentation of food, cough etc. 
The drinking must always be continued, 
in order to preserve the stomach from 
yeast plants and the products of their 
growth. ‘This I prescribe in every case 
of any disease. I do this upon the 
ground that there is seldom a person 
found who possesses sufficiently good di- 
gestion to render the drinking and conse- 
quent washing out of the stomach useless. 
It is also found of importance from the 
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fact that it quenches the thirst, a very 
important point in connection with voice 
users, and acts as a stimulant to all 
other organs in the performance of their 
normal functions. 

The time for taking the water is 6 a, 
M., II A. M., 4 P. M., and g P. M., begin 
in bed. 

The temperature of the water should 
not be above 120° F. Usea thermometer 
for correct temperature. The warm ex- 
cites downward peristalsis, dilutes the 
ropy secretions of the body, dissolves all 
abnormal crystalline substances that may 
be present in the blood and urine, and 
everywhere promotes elimination. Fur- 
ther, it supplies a foundation for the thor- 
ough treatment of all chronic diseases by 
an internal irrigation which cleanses the 
entire system. Cold water drinking can- 
not take its place. Experiments are 
against it. I also found that the exces- 
sive use of cold water, both in drinking 
and bathing is a very great mistake. It 
depresses the system and wastes the ani- 
mal heat. In the effort to restore the 
temperature of the economy, which is 
sensibly lowered by it, the nerve force 
needed by the various organs, of which 
we have none too much at any time, is 
draughted off to repair our mistake.’’ 

By the drinking of ice water this is in- 
tensified many-fold and sacrifices the 
well-being of all internal organs for the 
temporary cooling of mouth and throat. 
It is said, authoritatively, that ifsuch sur- 
faces were in perfectly normal condition, 
we would not crave this cooling, this 
taste, like the appetite for liquors, wines 
and drinks of all descriptions, is found to 
be a cultivated and abnormal one. It is 
further said such have no place in the 
healthy system; they are symptoms of 
disease and warm us ofa sub-basic cause 
which must beremoved. I have known 
confirmed drunkards, after they have been 
kept from all spiritous liquors, and cured 
of diseased appetites by the restoration 
of tone to the digestive apparatus, to 
admit that they preferred hot water to 
liquor in every form and to keep it up 
throughout life as a stimulant to diges- 
tion. 

Do use a course of Carlsbad home treat- 
ment. Whenever a case comes in my 
hands and seeks relief from throat, nose 
or chest troubles, I invariably without 
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exception, order for him, for two weeks, 
twice yearly, the Carlsbad home treat- 
ment. I do this for many reasons, of 
which a few only pertaining to my sub- 
ject, are given herein. 

The home treatment is in every way 
the same as a course at the Carlsbad 
Springs, with the exception that one 
need not expend the amount of money 
and time necessary in traveling there and 
remaining for two to four weeks; the 
natural Carlsbad Sprudel salt in powder 
form dissolved in water is used instead of 
the Carlsbad water, in connection with 
a diet designed to assist the effect of the 
salts, the special ailment and the in- 
dividuality of every patient being fully 
taken into account in the application of 
all hygiene factors, such as exercise, etc. 

The natural Carlsbad Sprudel salt is 
prepared in powder form approximates in 
chemical composition as nearly as possi- 
ble to the well-known mineral. water, 
containing all the soluble constituents 
of the spring as in the Sprudel Water, 
ani in the same proportions aud combi- 


nations-—(both soda and lithia being 


present as bicarbonates). This natural 
Carlsbad Sprudel salt (powder) as recom- 
mended and prepared since 1882, by 
Prof. E. Ludwig (of Vienna), is a white 
powder of a mild, somewhat salty-bitter- 
ish taste. It is preferable to the other 
(crystalized), on the ground that it isnot 
deliquescent in warm weather. /¢ zs also 
more palatable than the crystalized salt. 
It is the very best substitute obtain- 
able for the natural water. 

There is no-doubt in my mind, and 
I express it freely, that in most diseases 
of a catarrhal form, as well as other dis- 
orders, blame can be laid at the doorsteps 
of the stomach, and it is for this principal 
reason that such a-treatment must first be 
instituted with every patient that pre- 
sents himself with affections of this 
organ before any good effects from local 
treatment of the throat, nose and chest 
can be effected under any consideration. 

The value of the Carlsbad waters is 
established by the judgment of the best 
known clinical savants—amongst whom 
I can cite Profs. Ziemssen, Germain-Sée, 
Lebert, Leube, Ewald, Oppolzer, Dietel, 
Jaksch, Zizurin, Walter, and many others 
who made clinical tests with this repre- 
sentative of the alkalo-saline mineral 





waters, each in his respective branch of 
medicine. 

I come now to discuss the physiological 
and therapeutical action, its proper dos- 
age, its indication in various forms of 
disease, contra-indications, etc. 


THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION OF THE 
NATURAL CARLSBAD SPRUDEL SALT 
IN POWDER FORM. 


Dr. Jaworski’s experiments have 
shown that, if medium doses (five to 
ten grammes, equal one to two teaspoon- 
fuls) of the powder, dissolved in a tum- 
blerful of water, are introduced in a 
normal stomach, or one very nearly nor- 
mal, the first effect is to neutralize the 
acid gastric juice which loses its effective 
power for a brief time. 

At the same time the mucus becomes 
liquefied, and other morphotic elements 
as well, such as zymotic organisms, as- 
sume a half-soaked, swollen appearance 
and become suspended in the liquid 
contents of the stomach. Thus within 
the very first fifteen minutes the salt 
shows itself a powerful stimulant, excit- 
ing both the mechanical and the chemi- 
cal functions of the whole length of the 
intestinal canal. 

The stimulated mechanical activity of 
the stomach displays itself by propul- 
sion of the salt solution into the bowels. 
The motions of the stomach are soon 
followed by peristaltic movements in 
these organs, evidenced by internal 
rumbling and the escape of intestinal 
gases. The intestinal peristalsis- in- 
creases more and more; it provokes a 
desire to evacuate, and before long the 
normal result is a clearing of the lowest 
part of the intestinal canal. The further 
the salt solution is carried into the bow- 
els the stronger and more intense also 
becomes the impulse for intestinal mo- 
tion, the more also do the fluid and 
gaseous contents, intermingled with salt 
solution, become accumulated in the 
colon, to be gradually evacuated in the 


-form of a liquid stool highly colored 


with bile and often emitting a penetrat- 
ing smell. 

Supposing large doses of the salt to 
have been taken, this first motion is soon 
followed by other liquid stools, originat- 
ing from the upper portion of the intesti- 
nalcanal. ‘The chemical activity of the 
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bowels, excited by the salts, keeps pace 
with the mechanical process. It shows 
itself more particularly in the upper por- 
tions and is evidenced in a profuse secre- 
tion of gastric juice and bile. A more 
abundant acid secretion then sets in, 
which is kept latent by the action of the 
alkalies (the first stage) until the latter 
are neutralized by the continually se- 
creted acid. This, as a_ rule, occurs 
about half an hour after ten grammes 
(equalling two teaspoonfuls of the salt) 
have been taken. After that the acid se- 
cretion increases steadily (this is called 
the stage of excitation), owing to the 
stimulation exercised by the remaining 
portion of the salts still contained in the 
stomach, however small their quantity. 
After a certain time the acid secretion 
reaches its climax, which is more quickly 
reached after five grammes (equalling one 
teaspoonful) than after ten (equalling two 
teaspoonfuls), Then the acidity decreases, 
taking less time to do so than it did to 
increase (this is called thestage of recrud- 
escence). The powder has a marked 
stimulating effect also upon the duode- 
num and the bile ducts. It reaches the 


duodenum within the first quarter of an 
hour after taking, and by that time the 
bile will be found to be flowing freely 
and for the most part to be passing down- 


ward into the stools. Synchronously 
with this stimulation of the mechanical 
and chemical action of the stomach, bow- 
els, and liver, the absorption of the ingre- 
dients of the salt solution keeps pace like- 
wise. The sulphates disappear from the 
stomach in one to one and one-half hours 
from the time of taking, and are ejected 
in aliquid stool. The carbonates are not 
found in the motion, but may be traced 
after an hour or less in the urine, which 
they alkalinize, so that the bicarbonate of 
soda must be considered as that ingredi- 
ent of the Sprudel salt powder which is 
absorbed in the greatest quantity. 

Apart from the alkalinization of the 
urine, there is also an increase of diu- 
resis noticeable, which continues for 
more than a day after the salt is taken. 
Small doses of Carlsbad Sprudel salt, 
up to five grammes (equalling one tea- 
spoonful), have a stimulating action on 
the upper parts of the digestive canal. 
Large doses, over ten grammes (equalling 
two teaspoonfuls), arouse strongly the 





lower parts. Small doses, when taken 
for some time, increase the secretion of 
the gastric juice. After a longer use of 
large quantities (over fifteen grammes, 
equalling three teaspoonfuls), however, 
it is lessened by exhaustion of the gland- 
ular apparatus. With regard to the 
question of how to use the Carlsbad 
Sprudel salt powder, the following have 
been shown as safe general rules by the 
experiments mentioned: 

1. Application ‘‘per os.’? The most 
rational time for taking the salt is in the 
morning, on an empty stomach, immedi- 
ately after awakening. In diseases of 
the stomach and bowels this is certainly 
the most appropriate time; for in the 
early hours of the day the salt has a 
chance of developing its full action on 
the inactive organ without other influ- 
ences interfering. In diseases of more 
remote organs, too, the morning is gen- 
erally the most suitable time. At that 
period the salts are most readily absorbed 
and carried into the blood vessels, and 
there is little fear of abnormal changes 
occurring in the intestinal canal. 

When the salt is taken on a full stom- 
ach, during digestion, even in a medium 
dose, the food is propelled into the lower 
bowels in an undigested state, and is 
there sure to cause irritation and pain. 
In order to produce an active effect on ‘a 
full stomach a double dose will generally 
prove necessary, as compared with what 
is sufficient on an empty stomach. If, 
however, the salt has to be taken during 
the day, an hour or two before the next 
meal will be the best time. 


PROPER DOSES OF THE NATURAL CARLS- 
BAD SPRUDEL SALT IN POWDER 
FORM. 


A single small dose of the salt is two 
to five grammes, being about as much as 
will lie on the point of a knife, up to a 
teaspoonful; a medium dose is five to ten 
grammes (equalling one to two teaspoon- 
fuls); and a large dose fifteen grammes 
(equalling three teaspoonfuls). As 4 
rule one teaspoonful, dissolved in a tum- 
blerful of water, should prove sufficient. 
This dose reaches a concentration of 
about two per cent. ; 

That is about the right proportion and 
certainly the proportion of salt should not 
rise beyond five per cent. of the water. 
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Medium or large doses should be divided 
into two or three small ones, for one 
single larger dose would demand either 
a larger quantity of liquid than could 
be continually swallowed, or else would 
reach the stomach in too concentrated a 
solution. 


HOW TO DISSOLVE THE SALT IN POWDER 
FORM. 


The Sprudel salt (powder form) is, as 
arule, taken dissolved in plain water. 
If the water is hard, the solution soon 
becomes turbid; and the same remark 
applies to the mineral water. But this 
turbidity does not in any way interfere 
with the action of the salt. The salt 
may also be taken undissolved or rolled 
up in a wafer, but in that case a propor- 
tionate amount of water should be taken 
immediately after. 

The best vehicle for dissolving the 
Carlsbad Sprudel salt, as adding to its 
effectiveness, is the bottled Carlsbad min- 
eral water. 

The most agreeable to the taste cer- 
tainly is a carbonized water or an alka- 
line-acidulous spring. A cold solution 
of Sprudel salt is best made by placing 
the salt in a tumbler, pouring warm water 
over it so as to fill about one-quarter of 
the tumbler, and assist the process of 
solution by stirring. 

After the liquid is cooled, and immedi- 
ately before it is taken, the tumbler may 
then be filled up with cold water. A te- 
pid solution ought to indicate about 97° 
F., and a warm one 122°-130° F. The 
purgative action of the salt is, as a rule, 
less shown in a warm solution than in a 
cold. If the salt be taken warm, it should 
not be first dissolved in cold water and 
then heated afterwards to the required 
point, otherwise the sodic bicarbonate 
would be changed into alkaline monocar- 
bonate, which is much less readily ab- 
sorbed. But the salt should be at once 


introduced into water of the desired temr- 
perature. 


HOW LONG TO WAIT BETWEEN EACH 
TWO DOSES. 


If more than one dose of Sprudel salt 
powder be taken, a certain interval 
should elapse between the several doses. 
The length of this interval had best be 
Tegulated by the physician consulted. 





It is dependent upon the following facts : 
The immediate action of the alkalies of 
a five-gramme dose, equalling one tea- 
spoonful of Sprudel salt (powder form), 
lasts not quite three-quarters of an hour, 
for in the third quarter they are neutral- 
ized by the acid of the gastric juice. 

Each following dose remains longer in 
the stomach than the preceding one. As 
it is important in stomach diseases that 
the salt should maintain its action as 
long as possible, the intervals between 
drinking ought to be longer in cases in 
which the stomach more specifically is 
affected, extending to about three-quar- 
ters of an hour. In most of the cases 
stated below an interval of half an hour 
between two doses of five grammes each 
(equalling each time one teaspoonful) will 
be found sufficient. When fifteen grammes 
are taken in three single doses of five 
grammes (each time one teaspoonful), the 
first interval ought to be a half-hour, the 
second being prolonged up to three-quar- 
ters ofan hour. If a quick action be de- 
sired, it will be advisable to shorten the 
first interval to about one-quarter of an 
hour. 


HOW SOON AFTER THE CARLSBAD 
SPRUDEL SALT OUGHT BREAK- 
FAST TO BE TAKEN 


It has already been said that it is de- 
sirable that the salt should continue its 
action as long as possible without inter- 
ruption This cannot be the case if the 
intestinal canal is forced, by food being 
taken while the salt is still at work, to 
begin its digestive action, and if thesalt 
solution, thus becoming intermingled 
with food, has its chemical condition 
changed. The time which should elapse 
before breakfast must of course differ, 
according to the dose taken and the 
particular conditions of the patient. 
The patient may, however, be guided 
by the sensation of hunger. 


THERAPEUTICAL EFFECT OF THE NATUR- 
AL CARLSBAD SPRUDEL SALT (POW- 
DER FORM) IN VARIOUS DISORDERS. 


The clinical experiments have shown 
the Sprudel salt powder to be of satis- 
factory therapeutical effect in the follow- 
ing disorders : 

1. In all cases of morbidly increased 
secretion of the gastric juice—catarrhus 
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acidus (Jaworski)—it is customary to 
use medium doses, and, if the hyper- 
secretion be excessive, even larger doses, 
for a protracted period. 

If the increased acid secretion is com- 
bined with atony or moderate distention 
of the stomach, it will be well to employ 
the Carlsbad Spurdel salt (powder form) 
dissolved in Carlsbad mineral water. 

2. In insufficient acid secretion of the 
stomach, small doses, at the utmost 
five grammes, are very effective, taken 
in carbonized water. 

3. Acute gastritis is generally cor- 
rected by small doses of Carlsbad Sprudel 
salt (in powder form), taken in cold solu- 
tion early in the morning on an empty 
stomach. Dyspepsia acquired by over- 
loading the stomach(dyspepsia ab inges- 
tis) requires larger doses. 

4. In the treatment of ulcer of the 
stomach the salt has long been recom- 
mended very warmly by v. Ziemssen and 
Leube. In the earliest stage of the treat- 


ment one teaspoonful of the salt should 
be dissolved in a half-litre of tepid water 
and taken in three portions. The excell- 
ent action of the Carlsbad Sprudel salt in 


powder form in ulcers of the stomach is 
explained b:” the fact that this trouble 
is in most cases accompanied by increased 
acid secretion and acid catarrh of the 
stomach. 

5. For washing out the stomach in 
cases of distention of the stomach, ac- 
companied by a feeling of weakness or 
exhaustion, the Sprudel salt has proved 
exceedingly effective. 

6. As an occasional purgative the 
Carlsbad Sprudel salt (powder form) 
ranks among the most serviceable medi- 
cines. The dose should vary according 
to the individual, five to ten grammes 
(equalling one or two teaspoonfuls) being 
the usual quantity. 

7. In habitual constipation the quan- 
tity to be taken for a systematic course 
of treatment should not exceed ten 
grammes (equalling two teaspoonfuls). 
If one is compelled to make use of larger 
doses, it is best to take it in Carlsbad 
water or in acidulous mineral water. 

8. In mucous catarrh of the intestine, 
accompanied by a tendency to constipa- 
tion and coprostasis, the Carlsbad Spru- 
del salt powder is used to advantage in 
doses up to ten grammes (equalling two 
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teaspoonfuls). In some cases the treat- 
ment may be assisted by an enema hold- 
ing one to three per cent. of the salt. 

g. In icterus catarrhalis the Carlsbad 
Sprudel salt (powder form) should be 
used in larger doses andin.a warm solu- 
tion(122° to 144° F.) at least for a fort- 
night. 

10. For treatment of cholelithiasis and 
a tendency to gall stones the reader is re- 
ferred to what has been said under the 
head of icterus catarrhalis. The same 
application of the salt will be found of 
service. 

11. In fatty enlargement of the liver 
and in the primary stage of hepatic cir- 
thosis the Carlsbad Sprudel salt (powder 
form) in doses up to ten grammes (equal- 
ling two teaspoonfuls), is a successful 
means of meeting thc indication to aug- 
ment the blood circulation in the portal 
system and also the flow of bile. 

12. In general obesity the Carlsbad 
Sprudel salt (powder form) is best used 
in larger doses, ten to twenty grammes 
per day, in tepid solutions. But a 
strengthening diet should accompany 
this treatment, or the patient will find 
himself too much debilitated. 

13. In diabetes mellitus, in which the 
Carlsbad water, in most cases stops the 
secretion of sugar, good results have been 
obtained by the use of the Carlsbad Spru- 
del salt powder. The salt shou!d be 
taken in avery weak solution, one tea- 
spoonful only to alitre of water,and warm 
(122° F.),and the treatment must be con- 
tinued for weeks with strict adherence to 
an anti-diabetic diet. The treatment 
should, however, be stopped if there is 
considerable loss of weight. 

14. In gout developing on the line of 
uric acid diathesis the Carlsbad Sprudel 
salt powder should be used in a warm 
solution of 122° F., one teaspoonful to 
one litre of water daily. 

15. In the subacute form of pyelitis 
and cystitis warm weak solutions of the 
salt are of particular benefit on account 
of their diuretic action and their prop- 
erty of alkalinizing the urine. 

16. It should further be mentioned 
that systematic injections, on a large 
scale, of solutions of one per cent. Spru- 
del salt in powder form, at 122° F., have 
proved exceedingly efficacious in cases 
of amenorrhoea, metritis chronica, pefl- 
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and para-metritic exudations, and peri- 
typhlitis, there having been observed a 
more speedy involution and absorption 
of the exudative matters by means of 
the salt solution, which was injected 
into the pelvic organs. 

Finally, small doses of the Sprudel 
salt powder, about as much as will lieon 
the point of a knife, taken several times 
a day, have been very efficacious, taken 
after dinner, in abnormal production of 
acids in the stomach, in certain com- 
plaints, such as heartburn, acid eructa- 
tion, belching. The salt may also be 
taken in the place of the peptic powders 
hitherto used or of sodic bicarbonate ; 
moreover, in chronic diarrhoea, one-half 
gramme in one hundred grammes (equal- 
ling a wineglassful) of very warm water; 
in uric acid diathesis, gout and in all 
diseases mentioned above where larger 
doses taken at one time do not agree 
well, or where they act more puragative 
than is desirable. 


CONTRA-INDICATIONS. 


1. Diseases of the brain and spinal 
cord. 

2. Fever and suppurative processes. 

3 Tuberculosis, intestinal and pul- 
monary phthisis. 

4. Cancer, cancroid, malignant tumors, 
syphilitic ulcers. 

5. Diseases of the heart and blood 
vessels (atheroma, aneurism, etc. 

6. Hemorrhagic diathesis, considera- 
ble anemia, excessive menstruation, 
profuse hemorrhoidal flux, etc.) 

7. Senile atrophia and cachexia. 

8. Cirrhosis of the liver with ascites. 

g. Pregnancy with a disposition to 
miscarriage, haemorrhages, etc. 

10, Some conditions of Bright’s dis- 
ease, 

11, Neurasthenia. 

12. Diabetes (the severe form, diabe- 
tes diaceticus). 

Don’t, in the first place, ever subject 
the stomach habitually to over-exertion, 
or this organ will soon become inefficient 
in the performance of its functions, and 
the condition termed dyspepsia, or feeble 
digestion, will be produced. As the di- 
rect consequence of this condition, the 
blood does not receive a proper amount 
of nutritive matter and therefore the body 
is badly nourished. ‘Then loss of flesh 





ensues, the muscles diminish in tone and 
vigor, and the strength becomes impaired. 
Among the other disturbances that occur 
as the result of dyspepsia is that the con- 
tractility of the muscles of the vocal or- 
gans is impaired. The respiratory appa- 
ratus also cannot expel the air with stead- 
iness and force, and the laryngeal muscles 
act inefficiently. Hence the voice loses 
in tone and timbre, and sounds weak and 
wavering. More or less enervation is 
also produced, and this is manifested by 
lack of energy. Thus, such an individual 
appears apathetic, whilst the speech is 
irresolute and its delivery shows indeci- 
sion. 

Don’ texercise the voice when the stom- 
ach is full. Physiologically we know 
that the process of digestion has reached 
its height about an hour after eating a 
substantial meal; the stomach is not 
only distended with food, but is also en- 
gorged through the determination to it 
of a large quantity of blood. We find at 
this time, therefore, that the proximity 
of the firm and bulky stomach to the 
under surface of the diaphragm greatly 
impedes the contractions of the muscles, 
and thus reduces abdominal respiration 
within narrow limits. <A further effect 
of the distended stomach is to compress 
the aorta. Hence arises a plethora of 
the lungs, which also interferes with res- 
piration. For these reasons, even when 
the body remains in a state of repose, a 
certain shortness of breath is sometimes 
experienced after eating. It is a wise. 
precaution, therefore, to allow an interval 
of three or four hours or more to elapse 
after a full meal before the voice is exer- 
ted. 

Don’t use alcohol in its various 
forms! I warn all voice-users against 
it. Why? For many reasons. The 
first rule to observe is temperance. This 
rule is more necessary for the singer than 
for any of the other professions. Alcohol 
exerts a degenerative influence over 
every organ and tissue of the body, and 
nowhere more markedly than in the mu- 
cous lining of the cavities. Inthe larynx 
it produces constant congestion, which 
soon leads to thickening of the mucous 
membrane. This condition manifests 
itself here sooner than elsewhere, be- 
cause a very slight physical alteration is 
sufficient to induce perceptible modifica- 
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tion in the delicate tones of the voice. 
Thus hoarseness, which is always pro- 
gressive, is one of the earliest symptoms 
indicating that over indulgence in alco- 
holic beverages has commenced to un- 
dermine the constitution.! When once 
unsoundness has been induced in any of 
the organs of the body, they lack the 
vigorous vitality necessary to protect 
them against the exciting causes of dis- 
ease, or to promote a facile recovery 
should they be actually attacked. Thus 
any mild trouble, even if of ephemeral 
character, may gain a firm footing and 
deepen into a serious affection through 
the inefficiency of the recuperative forces 
of the body. A sore throat of a mild 
character, instead of being cured in a 
day or two, is likely to be the precursor 
of inflammatory or ulcerative conditions 
that may permanently injure the voice ; 
or an ordinary cough which seldom calls 
for other than domestic treatment, may 
be the premonitory sign of intense lung 
mischief, protracted in its course, and 
the cause of shattered health ever after- 
wards. 

It is especially important to observe 
that tue ill-effects of intemperance are 
not necessarily confined to those cases 
in which there is actual and frequent ex- 
cess. The habituai use of repeated 
though small draughts of alcohol, in the 
forms of cognac, absinthe, and other 
liqueurs, which is often observed in sing- 
ers, etc., is in proportion as pernicious 





as large quantities taken at longer inter- | 
vals, whilst in the former case, as the | 


physical influence of the alcohol may be 
scarcely, if atall, felt, the individual may 
be wholly unconscious of running any 
risk. Hence the practice of drinking 
habitually beer,stout, or wine, as a sup- 
port against fatigue and a stimulant to 
further exertion, must be strongly con- 
demned. This habit is easily contracted 
and hardly ever broken. All authorities 
on this question, such as Lauder Brun- 
ton, Prof. von Ziemssen. Dr. N. Friede- 
rich Tobold, Lennox Brown, B. W. 
Richardson, Dr. E. Smith, Mackenzie, 
Dr. Huss of Stockholm, W. B. Carpen- 
ter, etc., are loud in their protests against 
the employment of alcoholic beverages in 
voice-users. 





1“ Voice Production and Voice Preservation, ” 
Gordon Holmes, 1880 





Upon this subject much has been said 
of great value in Dr. Lennox Brown’s 
book on ‘‘Voice Use and Stimulants,’’ to 


_which the reader is referred for further 


information. 

Nevertheless, those who have been in 
the habit of taking alcoholics, in some 
form or another, I would caution to use 
it in great moderation, and always 
largely diluted in either water or some 
form of mineral water; those to be highly 
recommended for this purpose are, firstly 
and above all, Giesshubl, Sauerbrunn, 
Apollinaris, Selters, etc. 

Lennox Brown, at the close of his 
little, unbiased volume, remarks: ‘‘After 
all has been said, it has to be admitted 
that, while alcohol is capable of directly 
producing injury to the vocal organs, it 
is of little value as a direct aid to work; 
and if required is, asa rule, permissible 
only when work is concluded; and thus 
we see that, in special application to any 
particular organ or function, the general 
laws regarding alcohol do not greatly 
vary when applied to those of voice. A 
large measure of discretion may be al- 
lowed to individuals, according to their 
coustitutions and the habit to which 
they have been educated; but it must 
be distinctly understood that no vocal 
student shoud be encouraged in even a 
momentary belief that his calling by any 
means necessitates or excuses indulgence 
in it, either as a habit or in excess of 
what would be considered permissible 
in other vocations’’—the opinion which 
I will always uphold stanchly, that no 
voice-user should take alcohol, in any 
form, if he wishes to preserve the beauty, 
shading, quality, and power of his 
voice. 

Don’t use pungent condiments or vio- 
lent irritants of any kind ; in this category 
I place Cayenne pepper, mustard, hot 
sauces, ginger, curry and the entire class 
of fiery condiments. 

Don’t use tobacco. There are many 
opinions for and against smoking. Mack- 


| enzie says: ‘‘Moderation may be safely 


allowed, but a word of warning must be 


| uttered against inhaling the smoke into 
| the lungs. Smoke beyond a doubt always 
| irritates the deeper air passages. We 


i 


' find the membranes there are most deli- 


cate. Don’t blow the smoke through 
your nose or inhale it. Habit with this 
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weed usually produces a tolerance, and 
the constitutional effects of moderate 
smoking are most frequently impercepti- 
ble, unless in delicate individuals.”’ 

Many of the disadvantages of smoking 
are here given: 1. Waste ofsaliva, an im- 
portant aid to digestion. 2. Local injury 
to mucous membranes, as the production 
of dryness and congestion both of the 
membranes of the mouth and pharynx. 
3. A foul breath. Often the voice be- 
comes hoarse or rough, as is observed in 
cigarette and cigarsmokers. 4. Exhaus- 
tion of the salivary glands from over-exi- 
tation or overflow of the saliva. 5. Nic- 
otine poisoning. This exerts a powerful 
depressant influence over the nervous 
system. 6. Nervousness. Trembling 
may be produced, and the brain is often 
unable tocommand the muscles. 7. Pal- 
pitation of the heart and oppressed 
breathing ; as a natural consequence, fail- 
ure, to some extent, of the vocal powers, 
and a hesitation in delivery. 8. The lips 
become dry, painful, aphthous patches 
appear in the mouth and on the tongue, 
the gums become spongy, etc. 9. The 
entire mucous membrane of throat un- 
dergoes changes in all smokers. 

To be brief upon this question of smok- 
ing, my advice is to all singers, actors, 
lawyers, etc., not to smoke at all; but if 
already habituated to the weed, to prac- 
tice great moderation. 

Don’t use narcotics. In our own and 
equally civilized communities there ex- 
ists a considerable number of persons 
who indulge in injurious practices of this 
kind. The physician is frequently called 
to treat diseases produced by the im- 
proper use of medicinal agents. The 
agents thus misapplied in our life of to- 
day are opium, cocaine, chloral hydrate, 
— ether, chlorodyne, absinthe, 
etc. 

Strong sqlutions of cocaine are used 
by singers and actors, to a large extent, 
for the purpose of relieving stenosis of 
the nares due to hypertrophy of the tur- 
binated bones. Doubtless the habit is 
also induced by the custom of many 
physicians to prescribe the drug for the 
slightest ailments. This drug should be 
only employed for surgical operations. 
The habitual use of other medicaments 
of this class also produces disorders of the 
vocal apparatus. 





Do take sufficient exercise daily. This 
is generally neglected, either from fear 
of taking cold or partly from a sort of 
physical laziness which is often associ- 
ated with the temperament of the artist. 
Violent and prolonged exercise is to be 
discouraged. On such days when great 
vocal effort is to be made absolute rest is 
to be observed. Exercise ought always 
to be taken in open air. 

Don’t speak above a whisper or use the 
voice on the evening of a performance. 
Talking loudly is a greater exertion to 
the voice than singing. If the vocal ap- 
paratus is a healthy one and not abused, 
one can use it when he is disposed to do 
so, without any injury whatsoever. 

Don’t bundle yourself up after a per- 
formance in going home, but hold a 
handkerchief to your mouth in coming 
out in the air, and breathe through the 
nose, and don’t talk for a while. 

Don’t have the room too cold or too 
dry. The temperature should not go 
down below 65° F. Select rooms in an 
open neighborhood where there is plenty 
of sunshine. 

Don’t engage in daily singing exercises 
of a high compass. Try the voice only 
in a moderate range, although as before 
said, a healthy larynx needs no restric- 
tion put on it. 

Do use a tooth brush and gargle after 
each meal. The gargle should be made 
up of some mild yet powerful antiseptic 
which will destroy decomposed matter 
and micro-organisms existing in the 
mouth upon and between the teeth. The 
best disinfectant for that purpose is the 
medicinal peroxide of hydrogen (March- 
and’s) diluted one-fourth to three-fourths 
with water, which should be used as a 
gargle after each meal. Have all bad 
teeth filled, or removed if too carious 
to be preserved, and replaced by an 
artificial set. : 

Do use a nasal douche daily, consisting 
of a glassful of warm water to which are 
added one tablespoonful each of lime 
water and peroxide of hydrogen. This 
will promote healthy secretion and wash 
away all inspissattd mucus from the 
nares and naso-phar¥ngeal space. 

Don't take in ex tea, coffee, cocoa 
and chocolate. So much has been writ- 
ten on this subject which is useful, and so 
much more that is nonsensical, tha It 
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shall confine myself to a very brief sum- 
mary. 

In small quantities, tea and coffee 
stimulate the nerves and are refreshing 
after fatigue; but if taken in excess they 
often produce nervousness and tremor. 
Individuals of robust digestion may take 
tea with impunity. Delicate persons 
must observe the following precautions: 
it must be fresh and not drank except 
after or toward the end of a meal. It 
should be taken in moderation, four to 
six cups in the twenty-four hours being 
the extreme limit. Cold or iced tea is 
injurious. To coffee the same rules apply. 
Over indulgence in strong coffee and tea 
causes palpitation of the heart and op- 
pressed breathing, wakefulness, feverish- 
ness, and various manifestations of dis- 
ordered nervous action, as anxiety, de- 
ranged vision, indigestion, etc. Those 
who are professional voice users should 
remember that moderation even in these 
apparently harmless beverages should be 
observed in order to preserve the integ- 
rity of the vocal organs. 

One of the most valuable properties of 
coffee is its power of relieving the sen- 
sation of hunger and fatigue. It is heat- 
ing and stimulating to the system and is 
most serviceable in giving warmth to the 
body under exposure to cold. This is not 
only due to the warm liquid consumed, 
but an action beyond this is exerted. In 
addition to its dietetic value considerable 
benefit is often derived from the employ- 
ment of coffee as a therapeutic agent, 
such as an antidote to opium poisoning, 
for subduing the effects produced by the 
immoderate use of alcoholic stimulants, 
for the relief of nervous headache; and it 
is well-known to be one of our most val- 
uable agents for controlling the parox- 
ysms of spasmodic asthma. 

In regard to chocolate, we find that in 
the days of the Regency it was far more 
commonly consumed than coffee. In the 
opinion of Linnzeus, it surpassed all other 
nutritious preparations, or that naturalist 
could hardly have conferred upon it, as 
he did, the proud name of ‘‘theobroma,’’ 
—‘‘food for the gods#’ Chocolate itself 
it not objectionab—&, but the vanilla, 
which is one of thef ingredients, renders 
it indigestible and injurious to the nerves. 
Very few stomachs can bear chocolate 
at the daily meals. But if prepared very 





thin it can be taken with impunity, 
Do sleep, eat, and live regularly. Nor- 
mal sleep varies much, in accordance 
with age, sex, and individual, and, to a 
slight extent, with occupation, race, and 
climate. The adult requires eight hours, 
while the aged live healthfully with but 
six. Women need one hour longer, 


.Certain persons need from nine to twelve 


hours daily, where others, again, require 
six 

The benefits resulting from sleep are 
sufficiently obvious from the effects it 
produces. It restores both the powers 
ot the mind and body when exhausted 
by exercise. By means of sleep the 
muscles are again rendered active and 
mobile, after they have become wearied, 
rigid, painful, and trembling from hard 
labor or other exertion. I am always 
able to instantly detect the voice of an 
artist who has taken little sleep, by 
the power, shade, and quality which 
is altered from the normal standard. 
We know that the absence or want of 
sufficient sleep renders the external as 
well as the internal organs of sense and 
those of every kind of motion unfit for 
the performance of their office. Sleep, 
like diet, ought to be regulated. But 
sleep cannot be measured by time, as 
one person will be more refreshed by 
five or six hours than another by eight 
orten. We must follow Nature, which 
points to night as the proper season for 
sleep. Nothing more certainly destroys 
the constitution than night-owling. It 
is a great pity that a practice so destruc- 
tive to health should be so much in 
fashion. How quickly the want of rest 
in due season will blast the most bloom- 
ing complexion or ruin the best consti- 
tution, voice, etc., is evident from the 
ghastly countenances of those who, as 
the phrase is, turn day into night and 
night into day. Sleep, when taken the 
fore part of the night, is most refreshing. 
Early rising is the natural consequence 
of going to bed early, and this habit im- 
plies sobriety, good order, and an ex- 
emption from many fashionable follies ; 
so the custom among all artists and 
other voice-users of retiring late is cer- 
tainly prejudicial to health. The one 
who accustoms himself to go to bed at 
as early an hour as his vocation permits 
him can seldom join the revels of Bac- 
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chus or what are improperly called the 
amusements of the gay world. In short, 
attention to this single point, which I 
cannot too strongly urge, of going to bed 
early and of rising betimes, will be found 
to supersede a variety of other precepts, 
and may be justly called the golden rule 
for the attainment of a healthy voice and 
long life. 

There are many diseases which are 
due to want of the proper amount of 


sleep. Those who sleep at irregular pe- 


riods are more easily affected by direct 
causes of disease, and are less amenable 
to the means of cure. To this may be 
added the equally important fact that 
those who are habituated to full and 
regular sleep recover most readily from 
sickness. ‘The observation of this truth 
led Menanda to teach that sleep is the 
natural cure of all diseases. 

Do live and eat regularly at all times. 
Allow nothing to interfere with carrying 
out this principle. It is a very common 
practice to eat a light breakfast anda 
heavy supper. ‘This custom ought to be 


reversed. When an artist dines late his 
supper should be very light, but the 


breakfast ought always to be more solid. 
He should always eat three hours before 
using his voice or before any perform- 
ance. This is of great importance. 

Don’t use all kind of remedies with 
a view of keeping the throat cool and 
moist while speaking and singing. A\l- 
most all professionals do this. It is a 
most injurious habit. These remedies, 
if used, should be of dietetic nature 
only. The traditional glass of water 
stands at the head of the list, at a tem- 
perature of 98° F., slightly acidulated 
with lemon. Don’t usecold water, for 
many reasons given before in the essay. 
I find, when the throat is dry, the 
wetting power of water is very slight, 
because it will scarcely adhere to a 
parched mucous membrane; and further 
if there is the congestion of the throat, 
the cold water ultimately increases that 
congestion. Special warning is given 
againstice water. As a lubricating and 
atthe same time a nourishing and re- 
freshing drink I use entirely, and recom- 
mend highly to voice users, especially 
tosingers and actors—Kumysgen (Carn- 
tick’s). This is a preparation ‘which 
has only been recently presented to the 





profession in the convenient form of a 
powder. This Kumyss in powder form 
when prepared for use, contains every 
constituent of a perfect Kumyss. The 
advantage thus gained, that it keeps 
indefinitely in all climates, and easily 
and readily prepared, thus making 
Kumyss available at all times and under 
all circumstances. Kumysgen is a de- 
licious effervescent food beverage, much 
relished and palatable. It is slightly 
acid in taste, thus rendering it the more 
useful for the purpose intended. 

When the stomach is out of order, 
from causes like a night-off, from alco- 
holic excesses, etc., I order for such a 
patient warm water at a temperature of 
110° F.—a glassful every three hours— 
and Kumysgen, ad libitum for twenty- 
four hours. The result is that the patient 
speedily is ‘‘himself again.’’ Many other 
remedial agents are much in vogue 
among different authors, singers, actors, 
etc. But I would assurethe reader that 
by proper living these can be easily dis- 
pensed with. 

The artists, actors, clergymen, lawyers, 
etc., whom I have come in contact with, 
all have some new ‘‘wrinkie’’ of their 
own or some specific for the refreshing 
of their throats, or, as they say, to ‘‘keep 
their voice in good order during the 
performance 

I know of many who are constantly 
using lozenges which contain substances 
of more or less decided medicinal prop- 
erties, as cocaine, opium, morphine, 
cubebs, some expectorants, etc. If, 
however, the method of drinking warm 
water, etc., as described in the beginning 
of the article, is observed, many of these 
preparations will undoubtedly be dis- 
pensed with. Much can be said on this 
subject which cannot be discussed here. 
These lozenges no doubt have their place 
as therapeutic agents in certain conditions 
of the throat; but used as popular rem- 
edies Sir Morell Mackenzie compared 
their effect to that: of a strong acid ap- 
plied instead of oil to the joints of a deli- 
cate machine. 

Do see a good specialist when your 
voice or throat is impaired from acute or 
chronic troubles, and don’t begin to treat 
it yourself by remedies given you or 
those recommended here and there. 

Don’t use the voice when you have 
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taken cold, or when it is impaired from 
any other cause. I cannot too strongly 
emphasize this important point. But it 
is not always possible. I know well 
what even a short period of enforced 
idleness is to an artist in the full tide of 
a successful career, and how sorely even 

a week of unproductive repose may press 

upon the struggling vocalist. It is, 

however, an economy in the long run to 

husband for a time the powers which are 

the means of livelihood, that they may 

not be utterly lost. I know of many 

cases. occurring in my practice where 

heedlessness or the inability to follow my 

advice has resulted in total extinction of 
the singing voice. 

Do wear all clothing suitable for the 
season, Flannel or merino should al- 
ways be worn next to the skin. 

Don’t wear corsets or lace tight. This 
is a custom which ought to be done away 
with by all female artists, although, if 
necessity requires the same support, a 
sort of elastic stay can be made and worn. 
This will give with the movements of 
the chest and not press the organs out of 
place. 

Do have your nose and throat looked 
after before you begin to take up any 
professional career or even to study any 
art in which the voice plays a rdle. 
Many a dollar will thus be saved in the 
future. 

Do go to. the best teachers in all 
branches in which you wish to be accom- 
plished in connection with use of the 
voice. Once a certain method learned, 
it will require just as much time to un- 
learn. | 

Don’t breathe otherwise than through 
your nose. Nasal breathing is of great 
importance in order to maintain a 
healthy condition of the throat and the 
purity of the voice. One should also be 
on his guard against being led into the 
habit of breathing constantly through 
the mouth, because compelled todo so 
while singing. 

Don’t get corpulent. This will inter- 
fere with your vocal powers. The con- 
nection between fatness and scantness of 
breath is almost proverbial. Here we 
have the abdominal organs rendered al- 
most ‘immobile by the deposition of fat 
between and around them, and they are 
thus built up around the diaphragm so as 














to prevent its descent. The effects of 
obesity on respiration are not, however, 
confined to this quarter, but the motions 
of the ribs are also probably restricted by 
the chest being wrapped round with a 
thick layer of fat. The action of the 
heart is impeded by the growth of fat 
within the thoracic cavity, the circula- 
tion of the blood obstructed, and in con- 
sequence of this, the lungs become con- 
gested, which creates immediately a diffi- 
culty of breathing. Also the course of 
the blood, in its circulation through the 
various other tissues of the body, may be 
interrupted with a like result. We can 
thus see why obesity should be pre- 
vented. 

After the opinion of the doctor is ren- 
dered, what should be done? 

When your doctor gives you a favor- 
able opinion as regards your heart and 
treatment of your case, you will likely 
benefit your general health by reducing 
your superabundance of fat. The best 
mode of procedure is the following: 

The first thing to do is to reduce the 
dietary, but in no case let the daily 
amount fall below five ounces of albu- 
minous food in the shape of lean meat 
or fish, etc., one and a half ounces of 
fat, chiefly butter, and four ounces of 
sugar or starchy material. Add to this 
from one-half to three-quarters of a pound 
of ripe fruit daily, except grapes, figs, 
dates and nuts, and at least one-third of 
a pound of watercress, parsley. celery, 
cucumbers, cabbage, kale, turnips, or as- 
paragus. 

Fluids must be taken sparingly and 
consist of water, coffee, or tea only. 
They should never be taken except as 
directed, and not within one hour of a 
meal, nor at meal times. 

Exercise that will induce free perspi- 
ration, such as base-ball, lawn tennis, 
rowing, cycling, horseback riding, foot- 
ball, etc., should be taken, and deep 1n- 
spirations of pure air are excellent. 

Carlsbad Sprudel salt in the powder 
form can be used with benefit. Until 
recently the crystallized Carlsbad salt, 
which may be looked upon simply as 4 
brisk purge, was used by the profession, 
but now the salt is obtained from the 
Carlsbad waters, which is a blending of 
many salts, and it may be looked upon 
as having other effects peculiar to itself, 
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and really representing the mineral wa- 
ter from which it is obtained. Clini- 
cians are now using it in all those cases 
in which the Carlsbad water had proved 
itself a specific. 

In those cases of general corpulency 
or excessive accumulation of fat through- 
out the system, the desideratum is to re- 
duce the general nutrition, or rather to 
use up the deposited fat and prevent its 
proliferation. Dr. W. Jaworski, of Cra- 
cow, says that Sprudel salt given in 
large doses, accomplishes the result 
here spoken of, and at the same time 
prevents a new deposition of fatty tissue 
by materially reducing the peptonizing 
and resorptive power of the gastro-in- 
testinal canal, Therefore it is found 
that one can treat his own case at home 
to do just as good an advantage by the 
Sprudel Salt as by going to the expense 
of traveling to Carlsbad itself. 

It is necessary to add to the dietary 
and treatment for corpulency the Spru- 
del salt. The salt must be given in 
large doses of fifteea to twenty grammes 
daily, dissolved in lukewarm water. It 
also will be found advantageous to take 
the dose before meals. By so doing 
the patient will be satisfied with less 
food, and the nourishing properties of 
the food will be reduced to a minimum 
by coming in contact with the salt in 
the small intestines, where it will reduce 
the peptonization and absorption to a 
minimum. 

Should all of these measures fail 
which is not likely, iodide of potassium 
or sodium in fifteen-grain doses in water, 
on an empty stomach twice daily for 
three or more weeks will help the reduc- 
tion. 

This brings me to the finishing point 
of the article, though much could still 
be added of value which I intend leav- 
ing for some future communication. 

U8E. 16TH St., New York Ciry. 
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News. 
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_ Messrs. W. H. Schieffelin & Co. have 
issued a circular to the drug trade, de- 
fining their position in regard to pipera- 
mn. The circular states that the firm 
above mentioned is the sole agent for the 








Bayer Farbenfabriken, at Elberfeld, 
which owns one of the two patents issued 
in the United States for processes of man- 
ufacturing piperazin; this substance is 
not itself patented. it being a compara- 
tively old body, described in public as 
long ago as 1887. It appears likely that 
there will be litigation over this valuable 
product, which bids fair to prove of un- 
usual interest. As a remedy for gout, 
and all forms of the uric acid diathesis, 
it appears to fill an indication not pre- 
viously met by any remedy. It is not a 
simple solvent, but appears to break 
up the uric acid and destroy it, for when 
piperazin is administered at the begin- 
ning of a gouty attack, or when such an 
attack is threatened, the paroxysm is 
prevented. If the drug were simply a 
solvent, the attack would be precipitated. 
I have employed piperazin in several 
cases of uricemic headache and found it 
gave speedy relief. In one case of gout 
it certainly arrested an attack, while in 
a case of rheumatic pains about the 
knees, in a lady about fifty years old, of 
fleshy habit, little or no benefit was ex- 
perienced. In all these cases the daily 
dose given was fifteen grains. The pip- 
erazin employed in these cases was from 
the Bayer Farbenfabriken. 


Drs. Ricketts and Bramble, according 
to the Cincinnati Zimes-Star, occupy an 
anomalous position towards the new 
family medicine asssociation. These 
gentlemen have not severed their connec- 
tion with the company, but have seem- 
ingly withdrawn temporarily. The Med- 
ical Academy has taken up the matter 
and it will probably be brought before 
the American Medical Association. 


* *: 


The Cincinnati 7imes-Star thinks that 
city needs a first-class hospital with a 
well-salaried staff of physicians who 
would give their whole time to the work 
of the institution. 


Dr. L. Harrison Mettler, formerly of 
Philadelphia, is now Lecturer on Diseases 
of the Nervous System, at the Lakeside 





Hospital, Chicago. 
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THE MEDICAL EXAMINERS’ BILL. 
esene DERABLE opposition has been 





manifested towards the proposed act | 


to establish a State Board of Medical Ex- 
aminers, and at the time of writing it ap- 
pears doubtful if the bill in its present 
form will pass. 
ico-Chirurgical College has adopted reso- 
lutions favoring the bill, provided it 
be so amended as to direct that one mem- 
ber of the faculty of each medical college 
in the State be appointed on the Board. 


The reasons for this amendment are ob- | 


vious. Each of the colleges represents a 
certain vested interest ; each has at stake 


a capital, invested under its chartered | 
Any legislation that will put in | 


rights. 
jeopardy the interests created under sanc- 
tion of the charters, will naturally and 
justly be opposed by those who now 
hold the charters. 
is whether the proposed law really jeo- 
pardizes the rights and privileges of the 
schools. ‘Theoretically it does not; and 
the bill purports to make it impossibie for 


The faculty of the Med- | 


The question, then, | 





favor to be shown to any candidate, and 
the only question is as to the merit ofeach, 
The Medico-Chirurgical College has al- 


_ ready shown that ina fair competition 


her graduates are abundantly able to up- 
hold her honor and their own; and in 
this respect the college has no fears. But, 
it is alleged by many persons, that the 
University of Pennsylvania, by her great 


_ social influence, and unequalled skill in 
_ medical politics, will manage to secure 


' the practical control of this Examining 
Board. In that case, the lot of the other 

_ colleges will not be a happy one. Noone 
| needs to be told that with all the appa- 
| rent fairness of the provisions of the pro- 
posed Act, it is perfectly easy for the Ex- 
aminers to ascertain the source of each 

| candidate’s diploma, before the final vote 
| is taken. Unless the Board is composed 
of men who are above temptation and de- 

_ void of prejudice, means will be found to 
| evade any provisions that can be devised 
| to secure impartiality. This is also the 
- ground taken by the homceopathists and 
eclectics; they decline to trust themselves 
| to the justice of any Board controlled by 

| the regular profession. 

In California this college clause exists, 
and at present a bill has been introduced 
eliminating it, and amending the law so 
| that it is practically identical with that 
| now before the Pennsylvania legislature. 
| The Southern California Practitioner op- 
| poses the change, and any regulation of 
_ medical practice except by an inter-state 
| board; while the Pacific Medical Journal 
| pronounces the bill now proposed ‘‘mod- 
erate, comprehensive and just in its de- 
mands.”’ 


pe : = 





Annotation. 





MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


BAYARD HOLMES, in a pamphlet 
| before us (reprint from Jour. Am. Med. 
| Assoc.) discusses the question of medi- 
cal education. Among other things he 
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states that several college journals pub- 
lished statements as to the ‘‘prospective 
calling’ of the graduating class. Out of 
seven colleges, nearly forty per cent. of 
the last class were put down to the law, 
about the same for theology, and only 
five per cent. for medicine. He concludes 
that medicine is not attractive to the col- 
legian and gives these as the reasons : 

1. Medicine does not pay. 

2. It is not attractive. 

3. Post-graduate medical studies are 
not encouraged by college faculties. 

4. Work in medicine is not credited 
and rewarded as in other departments. 

* * * * 

The Texas State University complains 
that although it has a well equipped 
medical department, with buildings, etc., 
endowed by the State, and a highly 
efficient and salaried faculty, students 
prefer to go elsewhere for their medical 
education. The cause is said to be the 
high fees asked, as for $160, the fees 
for a single term, the student can attend 
any of the great eastern schools, or can 
obtain his entire medical tuition at St. 
Louis or Louisville. An exchange sug- 
gests as a remedy that a law be passed 
compelling the graduate of an outside 
school to appear before .a Texas Board 
for examination. Before doing this, it 
might be well to inquire whether the 
student ought to be compelled to attend 
lectures in Galveston instead of New 
York or Philadelphia, and why ? 








lretters to the Editor. 


OVARIAN CYST. 


| TAKE the liberty to address you 
regarding a case of ovarian cyst, and 
fibroidal tumor, complicated with ascites. 
Thefibzoid was treated by electricity about 
eighteen months ago, and greatly reduced; 
and the woman’s general health much 
benefited. ‘The fibroid does not increase 
I size since the above treatment, but 
ovarian tumors of a cystic nature seem to 
be rapidly growing. I have just placed 
her under treatment for the ascites, with 
the object of relieving, to some extent, 
the present urgent symptoms of pressure 
Within the peritoneal sac. If you know 
of any treatment short of surgical inter- 








ference, I would be very grateful if you 
would point it out to me. The lady has 
a horror of any surgical operation for its 
removal. I am using mostly in my prac- 
tice dosimetric medication, dispensing 
the granules sent out by Dr. Abbott, of 
Ravenswood, Chicago. I have your Out- 
line of Treatment, which I find an indis- 
pensable aid. No treatment is outlined 
in it for ovarian cyst. I have written to 
the Chicago surgeon that treated her 
with electricity for ovarian tumor. He 
replies, inferring that no treatment will 
relieve the cystic trouble short of an ab- 
dominal section; electricity not being in- 
dicated. Please reply, if it will not in- 
trude too much on precious time, as the 
lady is very anxious to avoid an opera- 
tion. Would arsenic iodide, or arsenic 
sulphide, or any other efficient alterative 
be of possible service in such a condition? 
W.C. D. 


[There is no medical treatment for ovarian cyst. 
The surgical treatment elaborated by Lawson Tait 
iv England, and Joseph Price in Philadelphia, has 
been so wonderfully successful that it is folly to put 
the matter off. Put the lady under. an experienced 
Te Ry surgeon as quickly as possible.—Ep. 


SULPHO-CARBOLATE ; VERA- 
TRUM: TURPETH. 


| WISH to thank you for introducing 
the use of zinc-sulpho carbolate inthe 
treatment of typhoid fever. My results 
this season have been better than I ever 
expected. attaining. 

I use milk, however, as nourishment, 
and crowd it as much as possible; so 
that my patients do not become emaci- 
ated to a great extent. 

I am enthusiastic in the use of ver- 
atrum viride in puerperal convulsions. 
To counteract the depressed respiration, 
I use atropine, which does not seem to 
counteract the desired effect of the ver- 
atrum. 

A few weeks since, a neighbor’s girl, 
aged four years, wastaken, without any 
apparent cause, with continuous clonic 
convulsions, lasting about two hours. 
I gave her altogether about seven drops 
tincture of veratrum viride by hypoder- 
mic, with the happiest possible results. 
Hot mustard baths had no effect. 

If I get a bad case of confirmed epilepsy, 
with distinct aura, lam going to try the 
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veratrum in full doses. Itis the ideal 
remedy in hysterical convulsions. 

Diphtheria is scarce here. I have had 
but six cases in three years. The mor- 
tality was 50 per cent. _I throw out all 
cases of ordinary sore throat with ex- 
udation onthe tonsils. Diphtheria is a 
dreaded disease—the worst of all. 

I have had four cases which I diag- 
nosed as membranous croup, the ‘‘croup’”’ 
increasing day and night. Three cases 
got well by using ‘‘turpeth mineral’ 
(hydrarg. subflav.), as an emetic. The 
fourth case died in two or three hours 
after I was called, it being at death’s 
door when I first saw it. 

J. C. McALuistER, M. D. 


DRIFTWOOD, Pa. 





Book Notice. 
ALCOHOLISM AND Its TREATMENT. By J. E 


Usher, M. D., New York,G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1892. 


Dr. Usher has presented us a very use- 
ful little book, on alcoholism as a 
disease, its pathology, etiology and 
treatment. He gives details of the treat- 
ment by specialists in all parts of the 
world, especially in America; where a 
trip to the various sanitaria appears to 
have strongly impressed him. No prac- 
ticing physician can read the book with- 
out profit. 





The Medical Digest. 
FRENCH NOTES. 
Translated by E. W. BING, M. D., 


CHESTER, Pa. 
ABUSE OF INTESTINAL ANTISEPTICS. 


olen onan antisepsis may be 
abused in two ways, by excess and 
by neglect. By excess, when it is not 
needed; by default, when, although in- 
dicated, it is not carried far enough. 
1st. As an example of useless antisep- 
sis, is the case of hyper acid dyspepsia. 
Why give antiseptics in this case when 
the hydrochloric acid in excess is an 
antiseptic of itself? ‘The proof of it is the 
odorless character of the gas and stom- 
ach contents, which does not exist in the 














hypo acid conditions, where, on the con- 
trary, there is putridity of the stomach 
contents and the stools. Thus it is not 
exact to say, as Bardet and Dujardin- 
Beaumetz do, that in hyper-secretion of 
hydrochlorine acid, ‘‘antisepsis of the in- 
testinal tube should be the first rule of 
treatment.’’ Where antiseptics are needed, 
they should be given in considerable 
doses. Huchard uses: Benzo-naphthol, 
20 grams; powdered charcoal, 5 grams; 
divided into 30 capsules. Two, three or 
four times a day, before and after each 
meal. He prefers benzo-naphthol because 
it unites the principal requirements of 
a good antiseptic, viz.: insolubility and 
innocuousness, etc.—Huchard, Rev. 
Medicale. 


FOR LOCAL ANESTHESIA. 
Chloroform. . . 10 grams or 3 iiss. 
Sulphuric ether . . 15 grams or 3 ii. 
Menthol. . .1 gram or grains 15. 

Spray on part, anesthesia complete 
in one minute and lasts for five or six 
minutes—useful in applying sutures.— 
Dobisch. 

FOR TOOTHACHE. 


Chloroform 
Laudanum 


Creasote 
Tr. benzoin 
Locally. 


Or 


Chloral Hydrate 
Camphor 


For local use.—Rev. Medicale. 
SOME CASES OF SYPHILIS OF THE 
PHARYNX AND OF THE LARNYX. 
(Irsai, Rey. de Laryng.) 

The rapid cure of these grave cases 
justifies their publication. In two cases, 
the difficulty of respiration was such 
that tracheotomy became necessary. 
The publications of Lwukaseivitz per- 
suaded the author to ‘try intra-muscular 
injections of a five per cent. sublimate 
solution, using a syringe full (hypo- 
dermic) once a week, in the buttocks, 
each side alternately. In two cases the 
injections performed a rapid cure. There 
was neither stomatitis, salivation nor 
severe pain or infiltration.—Rev. Gen. de 
Med. etc. 





